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Robert Pickus. 


DOROTHY DAY is managing editor of The Catholic 
Worker and co-founder (with the late Peter Maurin) 
of the movement bearing that name. For twenty-fdur 
years she and the Catholic lay people associated with 
her have devoted themselves to the theory and practice 
of absolute pacifism, Christian communism and volun- 
tary poverty. Because of Miss Day’s courage and in- 
tegrity, her influence, and that of the Catholic Worker, 
extends far beyond the confines of the Catholic Church. 
Her autobiography, The Long Loneliness, was published 


The recent NEVADA PROJECT of nonviolent action 
against continued manufacture and testing of nuclear 


bombs is described by James Peck and analyzed by 


ROBERT PICKUS, former peace education secretary 
for the Midwest American Friends Service Committee, is 
now teaching at the University of Chicago and working 
for his doctorate. He was the moving spirit behind the 
widely discussed Quaker study, Speak Truth to Power. 

JAMES PECK was one of the war objectors who 


participated in a gruelling and successful strike against 


racial segregation in the dining halls of Danbury Feder 
Prison in 1943. Since his release from prison he 
played a leading port in initiating pacifist protest actig 
of a dramatic and unusual nature. A free-lance writ 
and staff member of the War Resisters League, he 
one of the initiators of the action at the Nevada bom 
iest site,.which he describes on page 8. 

WILLIAM LUSK is chairman of the Eugene V. Deb 
Society at Columbia University and an editor of Anvil 

PIERRE HENRI DELATTRE is on the program sti 
of Stiles Hall, University of California at Berkeley, Hi) 
poems have appeared in Antioch Review and in wv 
forty “little” magazines. 









“The Emigrant Becomes an Immigrant”, the thir 


installment of Not So Long Ago, the autobiography 9 
A. J. MUSTE, will appear in the October issue. 


WILLIAM EDWARD ZEUCH was founder and firs 
president of Commonwealth College, famed labor colleg 
of the depression period. He is making a tour of Ame 
ican intentional communities and will report his finding 
in a forthcoming book. He writes for Serving Mankind 
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LAST MONTH eleven Americans 
openly disobeyed a law essential to 
continued bomb test explosions in the 
United States. The District Attorney 
of Nye County, Nevada, prosecuted 
them for acting “against the peace 
and dignity of the State of Nevada.” 

As the state charged the eleven with 
a crime, that is, a deliberate violation 
of a provision which the law upholds 


ke by threat of punishment, so the elev- 
ey. Hi) 6 charged the government with 
in ove} monstrous delinquent behavior, that 
is, behavior which injures other in- 

| dividuals and society as a whole. The 

2 thirh eleven, and those of us that aided in 
phy of organizing and interpreting the pro- 
ject, were acting to achieve a world 

in which peace and dignity are secure 

nd firs} for all men because such delinquent 
colle] behavior will be proscribed. We 
| Ame} want the American government to 
finding) stop the tests. We believe such action 
: rey by our government, if allied to other 


constructive acts, could be a first step 
in ending the cold war. 


There were not many at the Mer- 
cury Project gate who agreed with 
us. The District Attorney, the F.B.L. 
agents and Military Intelligence men, 
the Governor’s Representative, the 
Director of the Atomic Energy Com- 
_ mission’s Office of Security, the Test 
n | Organization Security Director, the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s guards 
hired through a Burns Detective 
Agency affiliate in San Francisco, the 
Nye County Deputies stationed ten 
yards behind the guards, and the 
State Highway Patrolmen from Nye 
and Clark Counties, shoulder to 
shoulder across the main entrance 
twenty yards behind them—all these 
| hen, stationed at the entrance of the 
_ Nevada bomb testing site on the 


th 





Bose 


t 


_ twelfth anniversary of the bombing 


olds | of Hiroshima, presumably wanted the 
er | tests to continue. 

u 

dharan'| No Feelings 

. It is true that when the guards were 
cock | asked what they thought about the 


_ explosions, their answers were less 

than adequate. “I am not authorized 
| to have opinions”, and “I have no 
feelings about the tests”, though per- 
haps accurate answers, do not justify 
_ acts which may involve poisoning the 
envelope of air on which all men 
depend for life. Admittedly, scien- 
usts differ as to how serious a threat 
the tests pose, how many lives and 
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how many bodies of unborn children 
these tests cost. Still, the optimists 
could be wrong, and if they are, their 
action is irreversible. These facts 
would, you would think, give any 
thoughtful man pause. But there 
seemed to be few troubled minds on 
the government side of the trespass 
line that morning. 


The guards knew that, with com- 
paratively few exceptions, the atates- 
men and the editors, the columnists 
and the ministers, the professors and 
the priests, had for some ten years 
forcefully presented justifications to 
the American people. The great 
majority of Americans accepted these 
reasons and were, in consequence, 
paying for the barbed wire barricades, 
the night floodlights, the cruising se- 
curity trucks, the guns and the men 
that the authorities felt were needed 
to continue the explosions, once 
eleven people decided to challenge 
them directly. 

These justifications which the 
American people have accepted, come 
in the end to two assertions: the tests 
are necessary to prevent war; they 
are essential to preserve government 
based on the concept of the dignity 
of individual men. 


The older and less elevated survival 
argument as a defense of war and 
preparation for war is senseless today. 
Today’s justification bases itself, first, 
on a prediction: Men and govern- 


ments will react to the threat of 
global violence by keeping the peace; 
and ultimately on the moral judgment 
that there are no limits to what we 
may rightfully do in pursuit of ow 
ends. 


Thirty-one of us were in the desert 
August 6th to challenge those views 
and to assert our belief that policies 
which are the practical expression of 
hatred and fear of other men can not 
secure peace or advance man’s d.g- 
nity. 
Though our country is now dom- 
inated by the assumption of war and 
shaped economically, politically, psy- 
chologically and spiritually by that 
assumption, there is beneath the ac- 
ceptance of mass violence a question- 
ing of its reasonableness or rightness. 
Perhaps as many as 100,000 Americans 
have come through that questioning 
to the conviction that war and prep- 
aration for war are futile and wrong. 
Some of them have accepted re- 
sponsibility for framing a better al- 
ternative way to the threat posed by 
Soviet totalitarianism. Still fewer 
have been engaged in a faltering but 
persistent attempt to achieve that 
change in the heart and mind ot 
America. 


The Mask of Failure 


There has been a tendency among 
those of us so engaged to find in the 
overwhelming pressures of the time 








American Forum 


There are indications that questions 
have arisen in people’s minds as to 
whether LIBERATION has become as- 
sociated in any way with American 
Forum—For Socialist Education. 

We, therefore, take this opportu- 
nity to make it clear that the editors 
of LiBeRATION have profound dif- 
ferences among themselves in their 
attitude toward American Forum. 
Those who are connected with Amer- 
ican Forum act as individuals and do 
not in any way commit or involve thie 
magazine. They are entirely free to 
carry on this activity as individuals, 
and others have an equal right to 
criticize and oppose it; but there is 
no connection between the magazine 
as such and American Forum. 

Since some of the editors are un- 


willing to be associated with any 
publication which appears to be con- 
nected in any way with American 
Forum, we have agreed not to carry 
any material in the future about 
American Forum, or to print any- 
thing designed in any way to promote 
or help it. The only exception to this 
is that LIBERATION will defend par- 
ticipants in American Forum against 
any invasion of their civil liberties, 
as it would in the case of any other 
individuals or groups. 


This action is taken in order to 
make unmistakable the complete 
separateness of LIBERATION and Amer- 
ican Forum—For Socialist Education. 


A. J. Muste 
Bayard Rustin 


Dave Dellinger 
Roy Finch 
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sufficient explanation of our failure. 
And it is sweet to minimize that fail- 
ure, to retreat to unassailable religious 
ground—to an appreciation of the 
value of our “witness” and to a jus- 
tification of our action in terms of 
the purity of its roots. But these at- 
titudes mask our own failure. There 
is no dynamic, coherent, growing 
peace movement in this country be- 
cause we have not built one. It is time 
we did. The Nevada project, both in 
its success and its failure, highlighte 
the need and some of the major ob- 
stacles to be surmounted if we are 
ever to achieve a fundamental change 
in the attitude of Americans toward 
war. 


1- A direct and dramatic challenge to 
the arms program was not labelled 
Communist or anti-American. 


This was no accident but the result 
of the group leadership’s decision to 
state clearly the politics of our action 
and to answer directly the very rele- 
vant question: Where does your 
group stand with regard to the threat 
of Soviet totalitarianism? A state- 
ment of opposition to Soviet totalitar- 
ianism appeared in a summary in- 
formation sheet released to the press 
before we gathered in Las Vegas; 
similar statements were used in sub- 
sequent news releases and in most in- 
terviews. Under the group discipline 
suggested by the key leadership, a 
sincere advocate of the Communist 
peace approach could not qualify as 
a member of the civil disobedience 
team. The view which decries anti- 
Soviet statements by peace organiza- 
tions because such statements “feed 
existing hatred and fear” was specif- 
ically disavowed in the name of truth. 
Those planning the project oppose 
Soviet totalitarianism, believe its 
growth must be resisted, and felt ii 
important to state these facts. 


2- The project aided in driving home 
the fact of personal responsibility. 


The question of the responsibility 
of peoples is a complicated one. A 
convincing case can be made for re- 
garding even democratic publics as 
the subjects, not the authors, of the 
social and political frames that organ- 
ize them for war. There is a sense in 
which people are responsible for 
their government’s acts only when 
they recognize that they are—only 
when they know that they are making 
a choice. Many people deny that 
they have done that. Even those 
genuinely troubled find adequate ex- 
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cuse for their own passivity and ac- 
quiescence in two key phrases: “I 
have no choice”—“There is: nothing 
I can do.” A clear demonstration of 
the answer to those phrases is the first 
requisite of successful peace educa- 
tion. The project demonstrated the 
fact and possibility of moral choice. 
By accepting personal responsibility 
for opposing the government’s action, 
project members provided an _ oc- 
casion for millions of other Amer- 
icans to recognize their responsibility. 


It is unfortunately true that the 
project included no plans to aid 
people in responding to that occasion; 
in fact, some aspects of the project 
placed serious obstacles in the path 
of such response. These obstacles 
were the result of the particular re- 
ligious frame of the project; its al- 
most complete failure of organization 
and planning; and the persistent 
peace organization failure to establish 
a fruitful relationship between radical 
and conventional activity for peace. 


3- The project was poorly organized 


and planned. 


At four points across the country 
(San Francisco, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, and New York) the project 
was tied in to continuing local peace 
education. Even though such con- 
tact was ad hoc and poorly coordi- 
nated, it proved valuable. These 
four cities are exceptions. Four of 
the five men who in the end joined 
Lawrence Scott and accepted individ- 
ual responsibility for the background 
organization and direction are leaders 
in existing peace organizations. But 
the basic organizational failure re- 
mains. The charge that some Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee and 
Fellowship of Reconciliation leaders 
feared personal and organizational 
contact with a radical civil disobedi- 
ence project probably has some truth. 
But the opposite charge that the 
project was so vague and ill organized 
as to raise concern that it might do 
more harm than good also has some 
truth in it. 

Whatever the reason, the fact of 
organizational failure was costly. 
Millions were touched, but there was 
no organized effort in most cities to 
reach them, to demonstrate that there 
is a place to go if you want to asso- 
ciate yourself with those seeking a 
better way to peace. Worse: if there 
had been such an effort, and if say, 100 
people had turned up at a peace 
organization office asking what they 


could do, they would, in most cases 


have found no answer, no machinery, 
not even an adequate conception of 
how to organize and develop tho 


ready to begin a peace apprentice.) 


ship. 


4. The organizational failure was dy 
in part to a general inability through. 
out the peace movement to achieve 
a fruitful relationship between radical 
and conventional peace education and 


action, | 


“T’ve been a little sick inside ever 
since disgusted with myself be. 
cause I did not have the courage to 
walk across the line ...” This quote 
from a vigil participant’s letter re. 
flects an attitude, which the project 
sometimes tended to encourage, At 
times there was an_ invidious air: 
“Civil disobedience proves devotion 
to peace, the rest is just talk. If you 
are not a part of the civil disobedience 
project, it is because you lack courage 
or willingness to sacrifice.” This view 
was seldom expressed, but it was there 
and it did a great harm. 

Disparaging the action a_ person 
feels capable of performing stultifies 
the process by which understandin; 
and commitment are deepened. The 
radical’s problem is to make his act 
intelligible, and a spur to action, not 
a cause for guilt. 

A good many able men do not par. 
ticipate in civil disobedience project: 
because such projects do not appear 
to them the most useful action they 
can undertake. The charge of an un 
willingness to sacrifice, which is usual: 
ly a part of the truth, simply produces 
a complete dissociation from the 
project. Thus some good men reason: 
“Since I am not personally willin; 
to engage in civil disobedience, | 
have no right to be a part of the pro 
ject’s organization or interpretation. | 
Needed help is lost and the whole 
project suffers. Without men who pu! 
the same measure of energy and con 
mitment into the basic, plodding 
year “round jobs in their locality o 
organization, a vital effort like the 
Nevada project is little more tha) 


personal satisfaction for a few, an(l 


passing entertainment for the many 


5- The project was more successfilj 
than any reeent pacifist action ™ 
reaching millions through the masi 

media. 
The place, the timing, the unusud 
character of the event, adequate at’ 
continued on page !! 
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THOUGHTS AFTER PRISON 


I HAD NOT EXPECTED that when I came 
out of jail I would feel so exhausted mentally, physically, 
and spiritually. The impact of the world and its prob- 
lems is crushing, numbing and painful, at the same time. 
It is hard to rise in the morning to the “duties of one’s 
state in life”, as the spiritual writers put it. Right now 
the duties of my state are simple enough—to help my 
daughter, who has just had her eighth child, and to 
write this article, which I shall do piecemeal. 

One comes out from jail into a world where everyone 
has problems, all but insoluble problems, and the first 
thing that strikes me is that the world today is almost 
worse than jail. Looking at newspapers, listening to the 
radio, even watching the activities of children, and fear- 
fully thinking of what they have to look forward to in 
the way of education, work and war, I am appalled. 

If we who think are sensitive to this the average ex- 
prisoner is sensitive in a different way. He comes out 
a marked man, with the eye of the law upon him. One 
prison official, at a recent meeting to discuss prison prob- 
lems said that most prisoners today are serving life 
sentences, “on the instalment plan.” 

One looks at one’s children and thinks: “How easy for 
them to get caught in this net.” 

The reason for this all but morbid attitude right now is 
this: I have not seven children to care for, from two 
years old to twelve, but fourteen. The other seven, 
children of two working mothers, come to us at ten in 
the morning, and are with us until bedtime—or they are 
prowling the woods and fields getting into mischief. I 
do not mean building fires in the woods in their Indian 
encampment. That is clean innocent fun, making sassa- 
fras tea and roasting potatoes. One can check up on that, 


_ and watch the fires, and see that no spark remains when 
| they are finished. I mean incidents like defacing the 


cabin of a solitary man living in the woods near us, 
teasing and tormenting him, throwing stones at his roof 
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and dust on his doorsteps, and jeering at him. I mean 
the incident of a stone fight with some colored boys 
down the road. The boys run in packs which could 
easily become gangs, and a spirit of violence is in the air. 
Race hatreds exist not only in the South but in Penn- 
sylvania and New York. 

The great evil, to my mind, is that the mothers are 
working nights and sleeping days, and running the chil- 
dren out of the home. They work to maintain cars, tele- 
vision, clothes, and other things, besides keeping up the 
payments on the house and refrigerator and washing 
machine. I saw the Negroes in the jail listening to the 
radio loudspeaker, hour after hour every day, including 
Sunday morning when even the Negro choirs are spon- 
sored by advertisers who kept wheedling and cajoling 
them to buy new furniture, refrigerators and so on. 
“Nothing down, you don’t have to pay anything for sixty 
days. Just call this or that number and by Monday 
morning the furniture will be in your home, the electric 
fixture, icebox or washer, will be installed.” 


War of the Children 


The mothers work; the children run in gangs. The 
mothers work and the fathers get less pay. The mothers 
work and more jobs have to be created; more markets 
have to be created. As my daughter said, ““Man’s creative 
instinct today is used to create new markets.” 


So the thwarted, frustrated child and adult explode. 
Some of the explosion of children is to vent their re- 
sentment gainst adults. It is a war of the children, an 
inarticulate war, but war. 

I am appalled when I think that this is what my 
daughter has been trying to cope with all summer 
during the long days of holiday for the children, but of 
pregnancy for her: fourteen children of assorted ages 
and sexes. Not much to worry about with the girls yet. 
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They like to sew or cook and listen to the ball games. 
The boys like to play ball too, and walk and swim. But 
there are too few adults willing to take them on, to give 
them some immediate help. 

How we modify our ideas through bitter experience. 
I find I am in favor of child labor after all. My solution 
at this moment is to put all the little boys to work, and 
make all the mothers go home. But it would take pa- 
tience to put such a program into effect; and patience 
means suffering. 


Later 


WELL, I HAVE RECOVERED; I am no 
longer dazed, and I feel cheerfully able to cope with 
the immediate problems before me. I realize that one 
can only take small steps in the direction of solving 
them, and hope that in the distant future (if there is a 
future for us in this day of the Hell bomb) a better life 
will dawn, “a new heaven and earth where justice will 
flourish.” Meanwhile “one can rejoice in tribulation,” 
as St. Paul says, and I can go on writing this article while 
I sit under the mulberry trees where a gang of little boys 
are hanging in the branches gathering the last fruit of 
the season to dry for my daughter to take to Vermont 
with her. She wants to start some seedlings there and, 
who knows, we may have to live on such things as apples 
and mulberries some day. 

I still think my criticism right—that what the prisoner 
comes out to in the world is appalling. I still think that 
the only solution is the land, and community, a commu- 
nity which is unjudging and which forgives “seventy 
times seven”, as Jesus Christ said. We who think in 
terms of community at least have the assurance, the con- 
viction, that we are on the right path, going in the right 
direction, taking the right means to achieve the goal of 
increased love of God through an increased and proven 
love of brother. So many in these days: have taken 
violent steps to gain the things of this world either for 
themselves or for their brothers—war to achieve peace; 
coercion to achieve freedom; striving to gain what slips 
through the fingers. We might as well give up our great 
desires, at least our hopes of doing great things towards 
achieving them, right at the beginning. In a way it is 
like that paradox of the Gospel of giving up one’s life 
in order to save it. . 

That, in effect, is what we did on July 12 when we went 
to jail. It was part of it. It was setting our faces against 
the world, against things as they are, the terrible injustice 
of our capitalist industrial system which lives by war and 
by preparing for war; setting our faces against race 
hatreds, against all nationalist strivings. And especially 
against war, and the preparation for war: nerve gas, 
guided missiles, nuclear bombs being stockpiled and 
tested, conscription, the collection of income tax—against 
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the entire military state. We made our gesture; wel 
disobeyed a law. That law was the Civil Defense Aq 
which strove to compel all to take shelter last July 12 fo 
ten minutes, during a sham air raid in which some five 
millions were supposed to have been killed in New Yor 
City. 





Common Humanity 


Ten of us notified the Civil Defense authorities, the 
police and the press of what we intended to do. Ther! 
were Ammon Hennacy, Kerran Dugan, Deane Mowrer, 
all from the Catholic Worker. Judith and Julian Bec 
called up the night before and told us that they were 
joining us. Judith had begun by distributing leafley 
with us two years before and had ended up by being 
arrested with us then, when we were held overnight in 
jail and given suspended sentences later. Dan O'Hagan 
and Michael Graine had both participated last year and 
served five day sentences with us in January of this year, 
Newcomers were Sandy Darlington and Carl Meyer, the 
latter a recent convert to the Catholic Church. Of the 
group, five were Catholics, two were Jews, three were 
non-denominational, two of Protestant background, 
Richard and Joan Moses of the Fellowship of Reconcili- 
ation picketed independently in Times Square, thinking 
that ours was a Catholic demonstration, and received the 
same sentence. We truly represented a pluralist society 
but we regretted that there were no colored amon 
us. Joan Moses, 21 years old, alone and valiant, was pu! 
into the cell with Judith, Deane and me at the 15lst! 
Street police station. Later she confessed that at first! 
she thought we were criminals. But we, with our pas 
experience of civil disobedience, recognized her at once 
as a demonstrator. 

It is strange how the other prisoners, also, at once 
thought of us as prostitutes (there was one seventy yeal 
old prostitute in the prison) or as drug addicts, or % 
having been picked up for “drinking in the park”, fo 
assault, or for passing bad checks. It seemed to me to 
indicate more clearly our common humanity—this mis 
conception of theirs; also that our fellow prisoners feel, 
in a way innocent by contrast to the world where “every: 
one is dishonest everywhere, on the police force, or a 
business; everyone drinks, plays around with sex and is} ii] 
trying to get a kick, even if not with dope.” : 

However, when we talked of war and peace or of mat) 
and his destiny to our fellow prisoners, in random com) 
versations, they recognized our ideals; and though they 
could not believe in the possibility of achieving what 
were striving for, they respected us for trying. “Thee 
people,” they ended by saying of us, “they aren’t like 1) 
They are nice people. They haven’t done anything.” 

When I talked to some Puerto Rican women I foun! : 
them very much interested in the struggle for complet” 


independence for Puerto Rico. They knew all ~— 
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Lolita le Brun and the other prisoners who are serving 
_ long sentences for their violent demonstration some years 


" ago, the shooting in the House of Representatives. They 


talked of their suffering and felt a keener sense of fel- 
lowship with them because they now suffered in prison, 
and were prisoners just as they themselves were. To 
them it marked truth and sincerity to be willing to go to 
jail for one’s beliefs. 





There was no prohibition against talking quietly. I told 
two Negroes from Florida who had lived some time in 
the North that one way they could help when they got 
out would be by sending funds to Martin Luther King 
to further his work of non-violent resistance all through 
the South; that they could help educate other Negroes 
who had vocations to be teachers, doctors or lawyers. I 
told them of one old woman I had met who had been 
cured of cancer by a miracle, and who in gratitude to 
God lived in voluntary poverty and sent all she earned 
to help the poor in far off India. Of course one could 
question the sources of the education these new mie- 
sionaries would be getting. But a prevailing sin of the 
age is this feeling of the futility of any endeavor. There 
is too much analyzing. We look too far ahead. If we do 
the right thing, unquestioningly; if we pray that God 
will water the seed we plant; then we can have faith that 
He will give the increase. Certainly “without Him we 
can do nothing,” and yet “with Him we can do all 


(To be concluded in next issue) 
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8, the’ Mrs. Roosevelt Speaks 
There | They recognized and admired this struggle for prin- 
| ciple. Yet when Mrs. Roosevelt spoke to them one eve- 

~ ning, as she does every few months, and told them, the 

Wert | colored especially, how they had to fight for the true 
raflet liberation of their people in every small way, step by 
being step, they did not recognize that she meant them. They 
ght in did not see how any small act of theirs could contribute. 
ing She said it was all the little steps overlooked that led 
ir and to Hitler. That if one began protesting the small in- 
Year| justices one would be ready to cope with the great. things.” 
: We talked of this in the work room the next morning. 
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JAMES PECK 


AT DAWN on Hiroshima Day, thirty of us 
in five cars and a pick-up truck approached the main 
entrance to the A-bomb testing installation at Mercury, 
Nevada. Despite the early hour, there were television 
cameras at the gate. Aside from the fact that Bob Pickus 
had done an excellent job of advance publicity, there 
was spontaneous interest in our protest action, since it 
was the first ever to be taken by a group at a bomb- 
testing site. A similar protest, planned at Christmas 
Island in connection with the first British test, was 
thwarted by the remoteness of the site and the secrecy 
regarding the explosion date. 

About 200 yards from the gate, we parked the cars and 
started erecting an awning for our twenty-four hour 
prayer and conscience vigil. Daytime temperature in 
the Nevada desert ranges around 105. Our awning con- 
sisted of a parachute attached by strings to stakes ham- 
mered into the ground. As soon as the awning was up, 
we started the vigil. In front of the awning and facing 
the road leading into the installation we had planted 
three large placards. One said: “Non-Violent Action 
Against Nuclear Weapons,” the name of the organization 
sponsoring the protest, under the chairmanship of Law- 
rence Scott. The second said: “Will You Act for Peace 
Without Fear?” The third said: “That We Shall Not 
Repeat Hiroshima.” 

The eleven of us who had voluntered for civil disobe- 
dience were set to enter the gate in teams of twos and 
threes, starting at 10 o’clock. All of us were equipped 
with broad-brimmed straw hats and water canteens. 
Some of us were to carry food supplies, blankets, first aid 
kits, etc., in the event that the authorities would permit 
us to penetrate the area. 

That this was not their strategy became plain as thie 
first team—Lawrence Scott, Lillian Willoughby and 
myself—approached the gate. To repel eleven pacifists, 
the authorities had prepared as if for a military in- 
vasion. Stretching from the gate as far as the eye could 
see was a newly-erected rolled-barbed-wire fence. Not 
far beyond the gate, standing in a semi-circle, were forty 
state troopers interspersed with another forty Atomic 
Energy Commission guards. 

Just past the gate, the three of us were confronted by 
a heavy-set guard. “You can’t come aboard without 
being badged.” He was referring to the giant-sized 
badges required for anyone entering the installation. 
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““ TRESPASSING “ on the bomb site 


Scott attempted to explain to him the reason for oy 
action. He repeated his statement. Finally, Scott aske 
him: “Don’t you, yourself, have any feelings regardin | 
the bomb?” “No, none,” he replied. 

We were at a standstill. The guard blocked our wa 
forward and we refused to withdraw. Suddenly the stat 
troopers started towards us, saying: “You're unde 
arrest.” Each of us was taken by the arm and led inty 
one of the buildings, where we were fingerprinted by 
A. E. C. personnel and frisked by state troopers. . 

The same thing happened to the next team (Tei 
Klaseen and Ted Olson) when it arrived at the gate 
and to the following team (Dave Andrews and Bryce 
Babcock) ; and to the following team (Sam Tyson ani 
John Ingersoll) ; and to the fina] team, (Albert Bigelov 
and Prentiss Choate). 


The attitude of the guards was one of fear couplel 
with complete lack of understanding of nonviolence— 
the same attitude that had been exhibited by the Sherif 
and officials of the highway police in meetings the da 
before with A. J. Muste and our attorney, Francis 
Heisler. One of the officials, having heard Muste, had’ 
sighed with relief and said: “You mean then that there) 
really isn’t going to be a riot.” 





We Are Arrested 


When the arrests were completed we were loadel 
aboard a forty-seat A. E. C. bus—along with four stat: 
troopers—and driven sixty miles to Beatty, the county 
seat. Beatty is a town two or three blocks long. linei 
with cafés, which thrives on legalized prostitution! 
(Nevada has local option on prostitution.) However, 
since the town has been declared off-bounds for atomit) 
energy personnel, it has become less thriving, and some) 
of the merchants are anxious to have prostitution out) 
lawed so that they can get that great volume of potential 
business from the bomb test site. 





The courtroom was the size of an average living ros 
The only piece of furniture, except for folding chairs 
was a roll-top desk for the Justice of the Peace. At th) 
far end of the room there were barred gates leading 
two rarely occupied jail cells. 

Francis Heisler, well-known civil liberties lawyel/ 
and a participant in the vigil, was there to represent ™/ 


All eleven of us decided to plead “not guilty.” Thy : 
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Q to give a complete statement of our position. The arrests 


were under a state anti-trespassing law carrying a max- 
imum penalty of six months in prison and a $500 fine. 


| Alluding to this in my statement, I said: 


I do not consider myself guilty of trespassing; 
I consider the U. S. Government guilty, and guilty 
in a terrible way, because its purpose for trespassing 
—bomb testing—endangers the very survival of the 
world, 


After all of us had completed our statements, Heisler 
moved for dismissal. The motion was denied. There- 
upon the Justice of the Peace imposed suspended sen- 
tences. There was no indication of animosity either on 
his part or on that of the prosecutor. Nor did either of 
them exhibit any feeling for or against bomb tests. Their 
sole reaction was one of annoyance that the county, 
already in debt, had been forced to expend further funds 
in connection with our arrests. They were visibly relieved 
that the county was not going to be spending additional 
money to maintain us in jail. 

Newspaper reporters—the only other persons in 
court—obligingly gave us lifts back to the test site, where 
we resumed the vigil. As soon as it got dark, we found 
our encampment illuminated from the headlights of cars 
parked on each side, in which guards were sitting. A 
rope barrier was erected around the area. A watchman 
with a flashlight patrolled every half hour. 

As the night hours slowly passed, an endless convoy of 
trucks rumbled into the installation in preparation for 
the explosion. A flashing blue light on a high spot in- 
dicated that the test, already postponed several times, 
was definitely set for that morning—at 5:30. 


The Bomb Goes Off 


At about 4:30 the truck convoy ended and a deadly 
silence prevailed. Then at 5:30 the early dawn light was 
suddenly obliterated with a blinding flash. An A. E. C. 
employee had come out a few minutes before to warn 
us against the danger of looking at it directly. I looked 
sideways. Some of our group thought that their protest 
would be more effective if they symbolically turned their 
backs on the explosion. However, others, like Carol 
Burns and myself, felt that by observing it we could 
come a little closer to realizing how the people of Hiro- 
shima had felt. I felt, besides, that I would thus be 


: better equipped to convey to others the horror of the 


No noise followed the flash—the intervening moun- 
tains together with the distance (thirty miles) made the 
noise inaudible. We were told that some explosions can 


_be heard at the gate. However, this was not a particular- 
ly large bomb. 


7s . . 
Within a few minutes a grey, mushroom-shaped cloud 


chant, 4ppeared over the mountain. It was just like the many 
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pictures I had seen—but more horrible. It was as if you 
were to see a certain monster in your dreams and then 
one day were suddenly to come upon it in reality. 

Many of us on the vigil were particularly struck by 
the contrast between the ugliness of the explosion and 
the striking beauty of the rugged western desert land in 
the clear dawn. Albert Bigelow saw it as a contrast 
between man’s creation and God’s creation. I do not 
believe in God, and yet the contrast between the ex- 
plosion’s ugliness and the scenic beauty was uppermost 
in my feelings. 

As the sun rose in the sky, we ended the twenty-four- 
hour vigil and loaded our gear into the cars. As we 
drove along the deserted sixty-mile stretch into Las 
Vegas, I felt satisfied that we had conveyed to the world 
in a very effective way our plea to halt the bomb tests. 
I knew that our action, because of its uniqueness, would 
receive international publicity. 


In Las Vegas, among many jumbo-sized color postcards, 
I found one depicting a bomb test. It was doubtless 
designed for the tourists lured by articles like one that 
appeared a few months ago in the New York Times 
Sunday travel section under the heading: WATCHING 
THE BOMBS GO OFF. I did not feel inclined to send 
one home saying: “Having wonderful time—wish you 
were here.” I feel confident that none of the survivors 
of Hiroshima would have felt inclined to do so either. 





GIRL IN ANY PORT 


She was a three-days’ bride again, a life 
She knew sufficiently: how to be bright 
At first, more sympathetic than a wife— 
And how to make adventure of the night. 


She struck domestic poses in the strife 
She waged with sailing dates; grim foresight 
Kept hacking through her fictions like a knife. 


The ocean sings a brazen siren song 
That puts an end to gallantry, and girls 
Who kept the warmest beds find they belong 


To bitter mornings, where they cast no pearls. 
But evenings bring new ships and then a throng 


Of sudden spouses. She surveys and hurls 
Her gauntlet—for the fight is to the strong. 


Philip Appleman 































who is my neighbor? 





WILLIAM LUSK 





Remember about a year ago the picture that appeared in Life of a man lying ¢ 
in the snow and a pedestrian carefully walking around him? Who is my neighbor? 
Remember last month the story of a man riding on the subway who died with the 
people around him not caring what was happening? Am | my brother's keeper? 
Remember the last drunk (he might have fainted, had a heart attack, been dead) 
you saw in the street? 

Walking out of the subway and going up the steps to the street, a voice cries 





“Look out”; a body flies past and lands in a heap. Turn around with the others 
(just another drunk), his friend comes and stares (he’s drunk, too), helps him up. 
Walk away with the rest. (Drunks fail easily anyhow.) 

Leave a friend’s place. Walk to the corner. 2:02: see a man in the street— 
blood. First instinct—walk on, it’s none of my business. Can’t. Walk into a bar 
ten yards away and ask for help in moving the guy out of the street. “There's a 
cop out there.” Go back out and there is one, a young guy, he doesn’‘t really 
know what to do: obey his instincts and help the man or “don’t move the body”. 
Goes in the bar and makes a call. Five minutes later he comes back out, moves the 
body’s nose out of his blood so he can breathe. Half-a-dozen people standing 
around—we don’t know what to do. Offer Kleenex to clean the body’s face. Cop 








thinks that is a good idea and does so. 

Talking: Was he hit or did he fall? Must have fallen—no marks, not sprawled. 
Yeah, he’s still alive. 2:15: squad car arrives. Another cop puts a thin blanket over 
the body. Plainclothes man arrives. “What time did you first see him?” “2:00, but 
my watch may be a little slow.” Checks his watch against mine. Says: “It was 
about 2:10, then”. Left the scene. Entering the subway, heard a siren stop over- 
head. Drunk? Heart attack? Fainted? Hit? Mugged? Who cares! 
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resumption of the cold war 


A plane flew over the mid-western village dropping leaflets. Children shouted 
and wrestled for possession of the first one that touched the ground. Everyone 
was outside the stores and houses chasing after the small white sheets. of paper, 
snatching them as they fell and hurriedly reading the one word: printed ‘in small 
black letters: SMILE. . Aba 

“| don’t get it,” a housewife said, glancing distrustfully at the sky and locking 
her door on the way in. 

That evening at the men’s club an insurance salesman of some influence sug- 
gested that nobody smile until they found out exactly what: the papers’ from: the’ 
sky were about. 

“It's some kind of propaganda, that’s for sure,” whispered a school teacher 
to the athletic coach during recess. “We'll have to watch the kids closely.” 

“| don’t like it. This whole smile business—well, | just don’t like it,” he said. 
“How about a date tonight?” 

“| don’t know,” said the school teacher, a little wary for fear the children 
might overhear her. “With things as they are, | think I.should stay home with 
Mother.” 

The athletic coach leaned against a radiator and flexed the muscle of his fore- 
arm. “Nothing to fear with me,” he said, “and your mother’s too old to get hurt.” 

The children on the playground marched around faking big smiles. They kept 
this up in class whenever they wanted to entertain their classmates. The ‘eacher 
tapped her pointer on the sill of the blackboard. “The next one who smiles,” she 
said, “will be sent to the principal.” 


PIERRE HENRI DELATTRE 






















































THE TESTAMENT OF A PARTY REBEL 


























Professor Harich, who until recently occupied the Chair of Social Science 
at East Berlin University, wrote the following memorandum a few days before 
his arrest on the charge of treason. He was accused of trying to organize a 
reformist movement among Communist intellectuals and of plotting the 
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overthrow of the Ulbricht regime. The government sentenced him to ten years detail 


in prison. 


and ( 


The memorandum was passed to Social Democrats in West Berlin and wile 
printed in the London Observer on March 17 of this year. agree: 


It was translated by Sebastian Haffner. 


WE ARE A GROUP of functionaries of the 
Socialist Unity party which represents a broad articulate 
and an even broader inarticulate following. This fol- 
lowing has grown, particularly in the cultural institutions 
of the German Democratic Republic—universities, tech- 
nical and other colleges, newspaper offices, publishing 
houses, 

We have learned from the resolutions of the Twentieth 
Party Congress of the Soviet Communist party and from 
contacts with comrades abroad. Personal discussions with 
Polish, Hungarian and Yugoslav comrades have con- 
firmed us in our conclusions. Our ideological develop- 
ment owes most to Comrade Georg Lukacs (distin- 
guished Hungarian thinker who led the intellectual 
revolt last autumn; now in prison). 

Bertolt Brecht sympathetically co-operated with our 
group up to his death and regarded it as the best hope 
of the party; in our frequent discussions with him we 
learned of the bitterness and disappointment with which 
he viewed present conditions in the German Democratic 
Republic. 

We have gone through a long process of ideological 
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clarification, which began shortly after the death o/ lies 
Stalin and received strong impulses through the event! iho , 
of June 17, 1953. After the Twentieth Party Congre#! »yo}, 
we worked out a platform on the special German roa, |... , 
to socialism for internal party discussion. We 

We tried to acquaint the party leadership with thi} ,;,, ; 
platform but they refused to receive us, to take nole Europ 
of our intentions, or to read our platform. Hence, wt pices « 
felt compelled to hand our “platform” to the Soviel} jhe ¢, 
Ambassador, Comrade Pushkin, in order to reach 0W) rerio, 
party leaders through his good offices. | The 

Our platform was meant to form a basis for internal proces 
discussion about the reformation of the party. It is nol) Weste; 
our intention to break with the party and to becom bring | 
renegades in the manner of, say, Arthur Koestler. Wéjall inf 
do not intend to repudiate Marxism-Leninism but t) the sq 
liberate it from Stalinism and dogmatism and to restott Italy ¢ 
its basis of humanist non-dogmatic thought. Ina re 





We wanted in a completely legal manner to discu* the So. 
and to realize our ideas inside the party and the Germa ly soci 
Democratic Republic. Our legality, however, finds it) 4 new 
limits when the present party leadership itself acts iF of the 
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legally. This is, in our opinion, happening now. Despite 
official assurances to the contrary, our party is systemat- 
ically returning to the cult of personality. 

Internal party discussion is being strangled, the press 
muzzled; working-class discontent is, in a completely un- 
Marxist manner, explained as resulting from the work of 
imperialist agents. In such a situation, party discipline 
cannot be an end in itself. We take as our model Karl 
Liebknecht (German Communist leader murdered by 
German army officers in 1919, editors) who in 1914 and 
again in 1918 violated party discipline so as to save the 





— 


party. 


Our break with the present party leadership, there- 
fore, does not mean a break with the Communist party. 
The two are not identical. Nor do we intend to turn our 
backs on the German Democratic Republic or to shirk 
our citizens’ responsibility for its present state. 

We all share the guilt for the condition to which our 
party has brought the German Democratic Republic. 
Hence it is our duty to change this condition and to 
fight for the change. 

Part of this duty is a change in our attitude towards 


the Social Democratic party, which is the strongest 


oelieatdl 


working-class party in Germany and has made working- 
class unity in West Germany a reality. We disagree 
with the Social Democratic party in many points of 
detail, and we do not share certain bourgeois democratic 
and opportunist tendencies within it. But we agree 
with the Social Democratic party in fundamentals. This 
agreement in fundamentals may make it possible to 
overcome the division of Germany. 


Our Ideological Conception 
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We hold that capitalism in Western Europe is ob- 
solescent and socialism inevitable, but we do not think 
that victory of socialism in Western Europe demands a 
revolution. We think Western European socialism will 
take over from capitalism in a peaceful manner. 

We are moreover, of the opinion that the transforma- 
tion process from capitalism to socialism in Western 
Europe will not everywhere take place under the aus- 
pices of the Communist party, but that in many countries 
the Communists will have no part whatever in its di- 
rection. 

The transition to socialism is an objective historical 
process; no party has a monopoly in it. We hold that in 


[t is nol) Western Germany only the Social Democratic party can 
becom) bring about socialism because the Communists have lost 
ler. We all influence on the West German working class. For 
but tthe same reason in Britain only the Labor party, in’ 
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Italy only the Socialist party, can bring about socialism. 
Ina reunited Germany socialism can be the work only of 





discus) the Social Democratic party in alliance with the zenuine- 
Germat) ly socialist forces within the Socialist Unity party or of 
finds it) 2 new workers’ party which might arise from a fusion 


acts iH) of the Social Democratic party with a reformed Socialist 


heration 
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Unity party purged of Stalinism and Stalinists. In any 
case, we reject, as far as Germany is concerned, the ex- 
clusive Communist claim to leadership in the building 
of socialism, because this conception is sectarian, un- 
realistic and doomed to failure. 


True Co-existence 

The realistic possibilities of a socialist development 
in Europe as a whole we view as follows: 

The countries of Eastern Europe are in need of radical 
political reforms but are in their economic structure 
ahead of most of Western Europe. Given radical de- 
Stalinization, both the U. S. S. R. and the People’s De- 
mocracies will gradually influence economic develop- 
ments in Western Europe by their example. Simul- 
taneously, Western conceptions of liberal democracy 
will influence the East and step by step enforce a retreat 
from, political totalitarianism. 

In this mutual influence and interpenetration we see 
the true meaning of co-existence, which should end up by 
giving the East politica] liberty and democracy, and 
the West structural economic changes, which, at least 
in the basic industries, will prove indispensable. We 
intend to accelerate this process in the German Demo- 
cratic Republic so as to blunt the edge of East-West an- 
tagonism and to contribute to the peace of Europe. 

Our relations to the U. S. S. R. are determined by the 
following considerations: The U. S. S. R. is the first 
socialist state in the world. Not even Stalinism can 
change this fact. But the Soviet pattern of socialism can- 
not be a model for every other country; indeed, the 
U.S. S. R. itself will have to change it, since in its pres- 
ent shape it has, even internally, become an impediment 
to further socialist progress. 

This shape which socialism has taken in the U. S. S. R. 
is historically conditioned. Apart from Russian back- 
wardness and lack of democratic tradition, the over- 
growth of the party and state apparatus which marks 
it resulted from the need rapidly to catch up with the 
West in industrial development. This first industrializa- 
tion of the U. S. S. R. was necessary: to this extent Stalin 
was right and Trotsky was wrong. 

But the methods and forms by which it was 
achieved implied a political degeneration of the Bol- 
shevik party and the Soviet state, and in seeing this 
Trotsky was right while Stalin, in denying it, was wrong. 
It is this degeneration of party and state which has led 
the Twentieth Party Congress to criticize the methods 
and forms of Stalinism. However, such criticism of 
Stalin was not a Marxist analysis: it did not even touch 
the basic reasons for the degeneration of the Soviet sys- 
tem. 

Neither did it touch the basic questions of the rela- 
tions between the U. S. S. R. and the People’s Democ- 
racies, 

After 1945 the Soviet Union has been both a progres- 
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sive and a reactionary factor in East Europe. It was 
progressive in ending capitalism and feudalism. But at 
the same time, the Soviet Union exported a political 
system which had already become an impediment to 
further progress in the Soviet Union itself: in this, it 
played a reactionary role. Even worse, it proceeded to 
exploit the People’s Democracies and to disregard their 
sovereign equality and national independence. 

Today it is plain that the policy of the U. S. S. R. 
towards the People’s Democracies is a total failure. It 
has led to the disintegration and threatening dissolution 
of the socialist camp. The resistance of the People’s De- 
mocracies against the hegemony of the U. S. S. R. is part 





and parcel of the revolutionary class struggle of the popu- 
lar masses against the Stalinist party and government ap- 
paratus and its methods. Wherever the healthy forces of 
the party take the lead in this class struggle it leads to re- 
generation and renewed progress toward socialism. 
Poland is the clearest example. 

In the U. S. S. R. itself, the Stalinist apparatus has 
become aware since the death of Stalin that it is facing 
a dead end. It resolved to make concessions to the 
popular masses. Hence both the Malenkov line of eco- 
nomic policy and the Khrushchev criticism of Stalin. The 
Twentieth Party Congress was an attempt to anticipate 
threatening revolution from below by revision from 
above, and to keep control in the hands of the apparatus. 
It could not succeed in practice because the existence 
of the apparatus is itself the chief obstacle to revision. 

In its relations to the People’s Democracies the Soviet 
Union tried after the Twentieth Party Congress to im- 
pose de-Stalinization as mechanically as it had imposed 
Stalinization before. This produced friction and at- 
tempts on the part of the People’s Democracies to carry 
out de-Stalinization in their own manner. This in turn 
impelled the Soviet Union to react with Stalinist and, 
indeed, fascist methods, 

The only possible comment on this relapse of the 
Soviet Union into Stalinism is that it deprives of all 
justification the claim of the U. S. S. R. to a leading 
role in the socialist camp, notwithstanding the fact 
that the U. S. S. R. is the strongest socialist country on 
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earth. The Soviet Communist party today stands for | R 
nationalism and Stalinism. on 
Our Plan g form 
From this reading of the present situation we dray | si ~ 
the following conclusions for the Socialist Unity party | ma h 
and the German Democratic Republic: ™ 
We want to reform the party from inside. We stick with 
to Marxism-Leninism. We reject Stalinism. This means, on 
as regards the theory of Marxist-Leninism: it must he to be 
complemented and broadened by taking account of the sults’ 
thought of Trotsky, and even more of Bukharin (shot | 
during Stalin’s great purge), of Rosa Luxemburg (Ger. | ajj.¢ 
man communist leader murdered with Karl Liebknecht It 
in 1919) and, partly, of Karl Kautsky (German socialist + livi 
leader violently attacked by Lenin and still regarded by . - ee 
Soviet communists as the arch-heretic) ; it must be en _ — 
riched hy a critical reception of the thought of Fritz | per 
Sternberg and other social democratic theorists. Marxist. | = 
Leninist theory must also come to terms with the ex. " 
perience gathered in Yugoslavia and with the new ideas aie 
thrown up in recent theoretical discussion in Poland me 
and China; and the Eighth Party Congress of the Chines | p,_, 
Communist party has produced particularly important 
material in this respect. ene 
As regards organization, the following measures are positi 
called for: the domination of the party members by key i 
the party apparatus must be radically broken; “demo- } },,,,. 
cratic centralism” must be made really democratic; the eat 
principles of Marx, Engels and Lenin must be restored | 1,64 ,, 
in the practice of party life; the Stalinists must be ex.) gj, 
pelled from the party. ’ crats, 
The following reforms are necessary in the German | these 
Democratic Republic: publi 
Production to be replaced with a view to raising the | woulc 
mass standard of living (Malenkov line). No mor| We 
raising of working norms. Profit-sharing to be intro | cratic 
duced in socialist industries and trade. Old-age pension: | the w 
for workers to be put on the same principles as for work- | would 
ing intellectuals. No more privileges for leading func | decisi 
tionaries. Workers’ councils, on the Yugoslav model, in! Pre 
all socialist enterprises. class 
Equality of treatment for big nationalized and small Stalin 
private industries. partie 
Ending of forced collectivization, which is not ap reforr 
propriate to the special conditions of German agricul ‘wing 
ture; liquidation of uneconomic existing collectivefarms; mon | 
agricultural policy to favor the small and wedium has c¢ 
farmer. ‘would 


Restoration of complete freedom of thought. Peace) mover 


with the church, to end the alienation of the religiou*( 


Sin 


minded part of the population. Autonomy for the uni! worki 


versities. 


cratic 


Total restoration of the whole law. Abolition of the} inevit 





state security police. Abolition of secret trials. 
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Restoration of the supreme power of Parliament. 
Maintenance of the bloc system (by which all parties 
form a permanent coalition under the leadership of the 


- reformed Socialist Unity party.) Elections on the single- 
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list system, but with more candidates and seats so as 


to give the elector a real choice. 

In foreign policy, maintenance of the existing alliances 
with the countries of the socialist camp, under reserva- 
tion of full independence and equality; joint policies 
to be freely arrived at by equal and independent con- 
sultation with all other People’s Democracies. 


_ All-German Unity 


If we carry out these reforms and attain an improved 


| living standard (even if this remains inferior to that of 
- West Germany) we claim the right to lay down condi- 


tions for reunification for West Germany, too. The 
principle of our German policy is that reunification must 
not mean capitalist restoration. 

Before we can reunite with West Germany, a future 
Social Democratic majority in the Bundestag would 
have to carry out the following measures in the Federal 
Republic: 

Reversal of remilitarization. Withdrawal from NATO. 
Removal of fascists and militarists from administrative 
positions in the Federal Republic. Nationalization of 
key industries. Agricultural reform; parcelling out of 
large estates wherever this is economically and politically 
appropriate. Education reform: higher education must 
not remain a privilege of the rich. 

Given such a policy on the part of the Social Demo- 
crats, we would agree to free all-German elections. In 
these elections the restorative forces in the Federal Re- 
public and the Stalinists in the Democratic Republic 
would undoubtedly be revealed as isolated minorities. 

We are aware that in such conditions the Social Demo- 
cratic party would almost certainly gain a majority in 
the whole of Germany. A reformed Socialist Unity party 
would have unconditionally to accept and respect such a 
decision of the German people. 


Precondition of a future unity of the German working: 


class movement is a Socialist Unity party freed from 


small 


Stalinism and completely independent from foreign 


Parties in its ideology and policy. After our intended 


ot ap: 
pricul- 
‘arms; 
edium 


reform, the Socialist Unity party would simply be a left- 
wing Marxist party, which would have nothing in com- 
mon with the Communist party of the old type as it 


has come about by the Stalinist degeneration. This 


Ve 


-would remove the chief obstacles to a unified workers’ 


Peace 


movement. 


igiows [ Since in West Germany the unity of the German 


fe Unk 


Working class has been realized inside the Social Demo- 


cratic party, a future united workers’ movement would 
of the, inevitably, through the greater weight of the Social Dem- 
ha party, bear more likeness to the latter than 
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to the reformed Socialist Unity party. But it would 
doubtless have a stronger left wing than the present 
Social Democratic party. However, before we can ap- 
proach the Social Democrats and make demands on 
them, we have to look at the beam in our own eye. 

We are at present separated from the Social Democrats 
by much which we criticize in them (bourgeois demo- 
cratic illusions, tendencies to opportunism, etc.) but 
the chief thing that separates us from them is our own 
Stalinism. Hence, the Socialist Unity party must first 
make its own separation from Stalinism before coopera- 
tion with the Social Democratic party can become honest- 
ly possible. 

Only when we have purged ourselves from our own 
faults can we criticize the faults of the Social Democrats; 
even then the defamation of the Social Democrats as 
agents of capitalism should be ruled out once and for all. 

Neither party must swallow up the other. No Stalin- 
ists who have to the last participated in the crimes of 
the Ulbricht group must be admitted to the new 
workers’ party, but only people who have actively fought 
against the Stalinist degeneration of the Socialist Unity 
party. 

Against us stands the Stalinist party and the state ap- 
paratus. This reactionary apparatus we have to fight 
with every means at our disposal. 

The oppositional comrades must seek close contact 
with the people, criticize the policy of party leadership 
among them, deepen the gulf between the population 
and the present leadership, but at the same time prevent 
a popular rising. 

The danger of a popular rising in the German Demo- 
cratic Republic exists if the Stalinist Ulbricht group con- 
tinues in power and the forces of the opposition fail to 
remove the Stalinists from the leadership. But if we 
succeed in reforming the party from inside on the basis 
of the present platform, there will be no second popular 
rising in the German Democratic Republic. 

Hence it is our duty to do everything in our power in 
order to cleanse the party from the Stalinists and to re- 
gain the confidence of the working class and the entire 
people through a changed policy. 





HOSPITAL 


Ether and medicine; 

Food at mealtimes; 

Lilacs, roses and peonies 

In the time of bloom; 

Pain smell lying hot 

In traction splints; 

Effluence of women in cold labor; 
Occasionally 

The subtle odor of the container 
Where life has been 


Genevieve K. Stevens 
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FOR TWENTY YEARS those interested in 
intentional communities have been reading and hearing 
about Macedonia, a project in the wooded clay hills, or 
foothills, of the southern Appalachians, near Clarkes- 
ville, Georgia, in the resort area of that state. 

Some who have lived in cooperative colonies off and 
on over the past half century have wondered whether 
this group is successful, that is, any more successful than 
its forerunners in various parts of the country, in de- 
veloping a workable pattern of communal living, a pat- 
tern with a sound, self-supporting economy and with 
an ethical bond, a spiritual union, a “cement” that really 
holds the group together. 

Perhaps this account should begin by stating that the 
twenty years of Macedonia have been years of change 
under the storm and stress of harsh experience. The 
community was depression-born in 1937 as an attempt 
to build a rural cooperative colony on Rochdale prin- 
ciples with a membership composed of neighboring 
mountain families. This first phase of Macedonia ended 
in 1947. War wages had lured away the mountain fam- 
ilies. Besides, the individualistic mountaineers were 
sceptical of cooperation. The founder sold the land, 
the dwellings, the dairy and the equipment to a small 
group, mostly young conscientious objectors and their 
wives, who were interested in setting up a completely 
integrated cooperative community. This little group of 
half a dozen young couples carried on under economic 
hardships, with considerable serious illness and with 
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MACEDONIA and the SHARED LIFE 
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siona 
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ican 
much personal bickering, from 1947 until 1954. The) there 
the little community thought to solve some of its many they 
vexing and pressing problems by uniting with othe} perso 
similar groups. It invited representatives of such group) goal. 
to a conference. As a result Macedonia divided amicably, Ma 
half the members (three couples) remaining while hal) wood 
joined the Bruderhof, which was starting a new con} has a 
munity near Rifton, New York. The departing member| oaks, 
took the woodworking machinery, household goods ani} creek 
other equipment as their half of the assets. So Macedoni| been 
as it exists today really began in 1954. dairy. 
The three families remaining at Macedonia had th} holdi 
land, the dwellings, the dairy and the woodworkim) dairy. 
know-how without the machinery. They had also # barns 
sumed the indebtedness, which was considerable. The! to cor 
wanted a community, however, so they said, on a broade) play 1 
basis of union than the other groups at the conferenc’ tered 
a community that would include members regardless ¢) nearb 
race or creed. So they began to build again; this time! acres. 
community that would be more closely integrated a 
yet tolerant of differences of religious belief or d* Earni 
belief. At the same time they felt that there had 0) Ma 
been such a complete giving of the self formerly a of thi 
assure brotherhood. Out of this feeling grew the prese#jout e 
conditions of membership: (a) complete economl) social 
sharing; surrender of all one’s property to the comftors, y 
munity; (b) distribution of income according to nee#)The d 
(c) group actions determined by unanimous decisié wood) 
(d) frank and direct speaking between members in #al pla 
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personal relations; (e) an open door for all persons 
wishing to come and share the common tasks; and (f) 
commitment for life. 

These conditions are in the nature of vows taken by 
those joining Macedonia. In the opinion of the Macedo- 


‘ nians complete sharing is unity; complete sharing is 


truth; complete sharing islove, complete sharing is broth- 
erhood. These are the ideals, Really, Macedonia shouldbe 
called a Society of the Shared Life, a Community of the 
Shared Life, and its members THE SHARERS. 


From 1953 to the present the membership has grown 


_ slowly. Today there are ten families and two single 


persons in residence as members, provisional members, 
and prospective members, They come from all sections 
of the country. The group is made up of eleven men, 


twelve women and twenty-one children, a total of forty- 


four people. It is a youthful community. There are no 
old people. Very few are from farming or industrial 
class backgrounds. Most are what one might call of mid- 
dle class origin. There are no geniuses and no morons. The 
education of the members is above that of an ordinary 
group of like number. No one would deny that these 
people are idealists. Most would say that they are vi- 
sionaries. They have a desire to live a shared life as a 
means to a loving brotherhood. To the average Amer- 
ican this would seem more than just a bit queer. But 
there is humor and good will among these people and 
they have an élan, the élan that one always finds in the 
person or group working hopefully toward some creative 
goal, 

Macedonia possesses almost seven hundred acres of 
wooded hill lands and cleared areas. Most of this land 
has a stand of partly grown white pines, yellow pines, 
oaks, maples and poplars. There are a few patches of 
creek-bottom land, not more than thirty acres, that have 
been rebuilt for raising forage to make ensilage for the 
dairy. There is also some cleared pasturage. On these 
holdings there are seven or eight dwellings, a new model 
dairy, a modern woodworking shop, a kindergarten, 
barns and some old warehouses that have been converted 
to community use as garage, machine shed, poultry house, 


broade play rooms and storage space. These buildings are scat- 


ference’ 


tered among the trees along a mountain stream and upon 


rdless i nearby knolls—all within an area of not more than forty 
s time’ acres. It is a beautiful setting for the community. 


ted aml 


or di Earning a Living 


had mn) ~Macedonia depends for its cash income upon the dairy 
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of thirty cows and the woodworking shop, which turns 
sesout educational playthings for schools, churches and 
)social centers. The whole milk is sold to local distribu- 
he coi tors, while the wood products are marketed by catalogue. 
ee The dairy grosses around $1,000 a month. Last year the 
Jecisioy 


yal playthings. Macedonia depends on the net income 


woodworking shop sold a little over $36,000 of education- 










































from dairy and shop to meet the current operational and 
other expenses. Since 1953 the yearly reports show that 
the net income has, year in year out, just about met its 
operational expenses but has not afforded any surplus 
to retire indebtedness. The expenses for food, clothing 
and medical care have been modest. The members dress 
mostly in work clothing. To date most of them have 
dress clothes they brought with them on joining. The 
food is simple and ample and, for the most part, well 
prepared. There is an abundance of Grade-A milk from 
the dairy and fresh vegetables in season. Surplus vege- 
tables are frozen for winter use. 


The ultimate economic success of Macedonia will de- 
pend on expanding the dairy and the woodworking shop 
and then operating them with the labor of members. 
Today more than half the labor in the woodworking 
shop is performed by hired neighbors. At present one 
of the glaring shortcomings of the community is the 
faulty distribution of the working force. It would seem 
that the eleven men and twelve women should be able 
to supply the labor for the dairy, the shop and com- 
munity housekeeping tasks. There are available a few 
more than one thousand labor hours of members each 
week. 


It is well known that the ordinary dairy farmer spends 
more than half the labor time of his family earning cash 
income. Some worker families in which the wife, as 
well as the husband, works outside the home spend far 
more than half of their labor time earning cash income 
to meet expenses. But at Macedonia this condition does 
not prevail. Then too, on the ordinary dairy farm one 
man, with perhaps some assistance of his wife or the 
part time work of a son, will take care of a string of 
thirty cows and do the field work of a large farm. At 
Macedonia it takes the full-time labor of two men, day in 
day out, to take care of the dairy of thirty cows and to 
perform the labor on the thirty acres that supply the 
forage. It takes about four hundred work hours each 
week to keep the woodworking shop going full blast. 
Of this the community members supply about one 
hundred and fifty hours. So only around two hundred 
and fifty hours a week out of the one thousand work 
hours of members available go toward earning cash 


income for the group. It is obvious that Macedonia can- 


not succeed economically devoting only 25% of its labor 
power towards earning cash income. This situation re- 
quires remedial action. 

It is extremely important that Macedonia not only 


devote more of its labor to earning cash income but it 


must also have more cash income activities if the com- 
munity is to grow and prosper. Since the majority of 
the present members are young couples with growing 
children, it is only to be expected that they had little 
capital to turn over to the community when joining. 
For this reason Macedonia has been compelled to make 
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developments on borrowed capital. Hence the present 
indebtedness is rather large. Cash income from labor 
of members should be enough not only to meet current 
expenses but also to retire the indebtedness within the 
foreseeable future. Sound ethics require that such a 
community be completely self-supporting. We have too 
many begging brotherhoods, content to live on charity, 
that are merely parasitical organizations proving or 
demonstrating nothing new. 


The Woman’s Day | 

One would imagine that the twelve women of the 
community would have no difficulty in doing the domes- 
tic tasks for the forty-four members. They have no 
shopping to do. The laundry is taken care of in a mod- 
ern manner by the part-time labor of one woman. The 
homes are small and simply furnished, requiring little 
housekeeping since most of the cooking is done in the 
community kitchen at the center. 

The facts are, however, that the women have so di- 
vided their community tasks that they do not find 
enough time to take care of them and must call on the 
labor of the men to supplement their efforts. The care 
of the twenty-one children is divided among a baby 
house, a two-year-old group, a kindergarten, a pre-school 
group and school-age children—five groups—and each 
group has constant supervision—a thing unheard of in 
an ordinary home. This consumes much labor time. 
The getting of the common meals and the cooking of 
the food that is taken to the various homes for supper 
is done in a modern kitchen with the usual time-saving 
electrical aids. Different crews are assigned to get the 
meals, and this labor is rotated. But the men are called 
upon to help in the cooking as well as for supervision of 
the children. 

It seems that if community life is to take more of the 
labor of the women than would individual homes, it is 
not very efficient. If men have to be taken from cash in- 
come activities to do the work of the women, that con- 
stitutes a weakness in the life of the community. This 
weakness challnges the thought of those living the shared 


life. 


Community Ritual 

When it comes to evaluating the “cement” that holds 
the community together it is rather difficult to judge. 
It is obvious that there has been a retreat from the 
original idea of the inclusive community that would take 
in persons who wished to join, regardless of creed. The 
only evidence of the “cement” open to the visitor is the 
table ritual at the common meal. At this dinner there 
is silent grace as well as songs and readings. This ritual 
is almost completely Christian or mystical. The humanist, 
the Buddhist, the Mohamedan, would feel ill at ease and 
certainly not at home with this ritual. This is surely 
not a pattern of spiritual union that could have universal 
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application. The songs sung are mostly of a fundama) 
talist Christian character. The readings are larg 
mystical and vague or incomprehensible. Out of thij 
sort of ritual the adult members think they are develo, 
ing togetherness. 

Much time is spent in meetings of the members. They 
meetings are not open to visitors. In these sessions ma 
ters of policy are arrived at by unanimous decision, Eac 
and every member must be of one mind before ay) 
action is taken. These meetings are called at any time 
of the day or night. Sometimes there are three or fox 
or more held during the evenings of one week, ofte’ 
lasting until well after midnight. Nor is this all. Oy, 
member (the member who has been longest at Maced 
nia) is somewhat in the character of an abbot. He devotg 
almost all of his time talking to members about person 
or community problems. He is a sort of trouble-shooter 
keeping people in line for life in community. Since a} 
much time and energy is spent on the “cement” (ey. 
dently for fear it will disintegrate), one cannot say that 
a successful or workable spiritual pattern has bean 
found. The time spent striving for spiritual unity 
Macedonia would be prohibitive if applied generally 
in society. One cannot say that Macedonia has achievel 
a practical technique for a Society of the Shared life 
without further demonstration. 





Conclusions 

Shall we say that because Macedonia has not solved the 
problem of earned cash income, has not learned how to 
distribute its labor force wisely and has not formulated 
a clear program for an inclusive membership, it isa 
failure? Not at all. This article is merely pointing ou! 
the obstacles to success that Macedonia must overcome 
It must not be forgotten that this is only the fourth yea 
in the third phase of the Macedonia adventure in com 
munal living. 

To the impatient visitor Macedonia often seems to 
present too much easy-going fumbling, dawdling aul 
confusion and too little purposeful organization, orde 
and efficiency. There is something of a picnic atmosphert) 
about the place, a holiday spirit, rather than seriow) 
intent. There appears to be too much drifting and tol 
little drive. When a little group challenges the way 0 
life of the greater part of modern society and propotty 
to live by sharing and giving rather than by graspitf 
and getting, it is a very serious business. The member 
should get as much joy out of their adventure as possible! 
to be sure, but they must not neglect the sobering ™ 
alities of their day-to-day performance. There are mat 
pitfalls in such a project and the members owe it | 
themselves as well as to their friends not to weakes 
not to compromise sound, self-supporting economit 
and sound ethics. If this little Society of Sharers 4 
Macedonia keeps these things in mind and persevere) 
it may win through to a realization of its ideals. 
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dames} Nevada Project 











ey Continued from page 4 
evel vance notice, reassuring interpretive 
material, and considerable personal 
Thee? contact work made this an important 
na ma) ews story for two days in most parts 
of the country and a lead story 
. Each throughout the Southwest for four 
re anf days. Where tied to local activity 
1y tim) jt sometimes drew front page head- 
or fou! line space (e. g. in Chicago). Two 
+ often) newsreel companies, all press and 
L. Ont radio networks, and the major TV 

: networks covered it. 
Hacedo} Much of this success was due to 
devote the fact that the project’s immediate 
erson, objective—awakening conscience on 
shooter! the test issue—had been already 
ince «| largely achieved. This is not to be- 
” (esi little the Nevada project’s contribu- 
tion, but to mark the fact that the 
ay that primary job remains to channel and 
is beef direct this existing concern. Lawrence 
nity a) Scott spent months trying to en- 
sneralh| Courage organization to that end, but 
hiatal unsuccessfully, through no fault of 
_) his own. The peace movement at 
red lif present seems incapable of a coherent 
country-wide effort. 

6- The project demonstrated the 
ved thel. power and appropriateness of organ- 
how to) ized, responsible civil disobedience as 
nulatel) Part of the democratic process in 20th 
it ig gg COmMUTY America. 

P The special character of the action 
ing oUF was widely recognized. The New York 
ercomey Times summarized it in a specific 
rth yea} reference: “the unusual employment 
in con} in this country of the civil disobedi- 
ence tactics (of Gandhi)”. Other 

sems } L0ties reported the deliberate open- 
ness of the violation, the announced 
ing au) willingness to accept the law’s punish- 
a, orde'} ment, the appeals to others’ con- 
ospher| science which characterized this at- 
| tempt to bring about change. Many, 





for the first time since they read 
Thoreau, saw the point of civil dis- 
obedience. They realize that, given 
the realities of the democratic pro- 
_ cess today, such action is essential if 
the mammoth machinery that en- 
| gmeers consent is to be challenged. 


| The project penetrated govern- 
| ment indifference to minority protest. 
| Ido not know how many letters or 
visits to Congressmen would have 
been required to produce the conster- 
nation this project raised in govern- 
ment circles, but I am sure they would 

numbered in the tens of thousands 
Such a project is impossible to ignore. 
though I ruefully report that the 
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government’s resources and _intel- 
ligence in the end outmatched ours. 


7- The project was not successful in 
its attempt to focus attention on an 
intelligible alternative policy. 


The reasons most people support 
preparation for war can be adequately 
countered. A highly condensed sum- 
mary of our case, “The politics of 
our action”, was written and used in 
various information sheets. Those of 
us who have had the opportunity to 
present this case fully have found it 
makes sense to a great many Amer- 
icans. After presenting it, a peace 
organizer's key problem shifts from 
his audience’s doubt that there is an 
adequate moral alternative to nuclear 
weapons development to the doubt 
that it is possible to persuade other 
Americans to adopt it. But this ra- 
tional analysis played a very small 
role in the project, for many reasons, 
but primarily because of the partic- 
ular religious frame of reference 
which dominated the project. 


Religious Flavor 


8- The project’s religious roots were 
essential to its strength. But the par- 
ticular religious frame of reference 
which dominated the project was its 
most serious weakness, 


The project was dominated by what 
on the surface appeared to be the 
language, the ideas, the hymns, in 
sum, the style of primitive American 
Protestant Christianity. This fact ac- 
counts in part for its friendly recep- 
tion by the mass media. But the 
damage done by such an image was 
considerable. Even a somewhat friend- 
ly editorial, which specifically dis- 
avowed regarding us as religious fa- 
natics,referredto the eleven as mem- 
bers of the cult.” It meant that our 
action reached most Americans la- 
beled “this has nothing to do with 
you.” A sneer at the shortcomings of 
a secular view is no answer to the 
problem of communication involved. 
One participant talking to a guard 
who had read one of our information 
sheets found him genuinely surprised 
that he was not dealing with a group 
of fundamentalists, but with people 
who had faced the real problems and 
had worked out answers that were 
worth considering. This criticism of 
the particular “flavor” of the project 
in no way denies the essential im- 
portance of the project’s religious 
roots. Most of those who rely simply 


on reason found reasons for not par- 
ticipating. The problem is to achieve 
a marriage between a concern for 
eternity and the politics of time— 
between that which compelsthe single 
soul and that which speaks to the 
intelligence of all. That marriage 
was not achieved in this project and 
is seldom encountered anywhere in 
the peace movement. 


Another aspect of this problem was 
the failure to relate the “witness” 
motivation to the problem of effect- 
iveness. It led to acquiescence in 
the government’s desire to minimize 
the problem by disposing of it quick- 
ly and inconsequentially. By shifting 
from “compulsion of religious con- 
science” to “effectiveness” (the basic 
job is in our home localities) par- 
ticipants attempted to resolve the 
fundamental incompatibility between 
the pre-project insistence on the need 
for sacrificial protest and the quick 
acceptance of government leniency if 
the project was not continued. The 
decision to end the project was prob- 
ably a wise one. But the basic reason 
was the paucity in this first cou- 
rageous attempt of spiritual and or- 
ganizational resources and experience. 


We should honestly admit this. 


The phrase that summarizes this 
area of the project’s weakness for me 
is the ancient and honorable one, 
“leadings of the spirit”. I say, looking 
in the eye men who will have my 
respect and support as long as they 
live, that there was a good bit of cant 
in the use of this phrase during the 
project. It became an excuse for a 
failure to face adequately the problem 
of communication and of careful plan- 
ning and interpretation. That phrase 
deserves better of us. 

Most of the project’s failings are 
due to lack of an adequate intellectual 
or organizational frame to sustain 
such action. The project itself made 
a contribution to building those 
frames. It deserves careful analysis 
and discussion by all who work for 
peace. We all owe a debt to Lawrence 
Scott, initiator of the project, to mem- 
bers of the civil disobedience team, 
and all who aided them. They dem- 
onstrated the immense value of organ- 
ized civil disobedience as a part of 
the peace movement. They provided 
the occasion and perhaps released 
some of the vitality needed for a new 
conception and unification of our 
fragmented peace movement. 


Robert Pickus 
Associate Editot 
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Wisse wee cee 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 


Fellowship of Intentional Communities 
to be held at 


The Catholic Worker, PETER MAURIN FARM 
469 Bloomingdale Road, Staten Island, New York, TOttenville 8-2069 


DATES: Sept. 26-28. Conference will open with supper on Thursday night and 
close with Saturday night meeting. 


PROGRAM: 
What is Happening in Communities: 


New Koinonia 
New Bruderhof 


Terms of Trusteeship and Non-Ownership, 
St. Francis Acres, Glen Gardner, N. J. 


Harold Winchester Reporting on Visit to 
Communities on West Coast 


Dorothy Day and Beth Rogers Discuss 
the Catholic Worker Movement 
Regular Agenda of F. I. C. 
Slide Collection 
Recreational Activities—Hiking and Folk Dancing 


EXPENSES: No charge for food or lodging. Contributions towards expenses will be 
accepted. 


REGISTRATION: Those planning to attend are asked to communicate with Beth 
Rogers at the above address by Sept. 19. 
F. |. C. members and individuals interested in cooperative community are 
invited. Everyone is asked to bring sheets, towels and, if possible, sleeping 
bags. 


TRAVEL DIRECTIONS: 
From New York City—Take Staten Island Ferry to St. George, train to 
Pleasant Plains, then telephone Farm. 
From Other Locations—Enter Staten Island through Goethals Bridge, Outer- 
bridge or Bayonne Bridge. 
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